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Report of a Conference on the Churches and Agricultural Policy 


INFORMATION SERVICE is privileged to print in this issue the report of a “Christian Inquiry” as for- 
mulated by the members of the Conference. 


In June, sixty-one persons met at the invitation of the 
Department of the Church and Economic Life of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, at Haverford, Pennsylvania. 
They had been called together to help lay the foundation 
for a developing program by the churches on agricultural 
policy. Designed to be exploratory in character, the con- 
ference was subtitled “A Christian Inquiry.” It was in- 
tended primarily to locate issues, to set forth problems, 
and to suggest where answers and solutions might be 
sought. 

Certain aspects of agricultural policy had previously 
received consideration by the churches, at conferences and 
elsewhere. But the Haverford Conference was unique in 
at least two ways: in the comprehensiveness of its treat- 
ment of agricultural policy and in the range of competence 
and of interests represented by the conference members. 


Composition of the Conference 


In attendance were members of thirteen denominations. 
They came from fifteen states and the District of Colum- 
bia. Among them were farm operators, executives of na- 
tional farm organizations, economists and _ sociologists 
from leading state universities, a farm editor, members of 
labor unions, business leaders, congressmen, national and 
state interdenominational and denominational executives, 
members of theological faculties, and suburban and rural 
pastors. The chairman was John H. Davis, Washington, 
D. C., executive secretary of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, and a member of the National 
Council’s Department of the Church and Economic Life. 


Procedures 


The conference members spent the major portion of 
their time in four groups. The topics discussed by each 
group are indicated below in the report. A paper had 
been prepared on each topic for the information of the 
conference members; each topic was discussed for ap- 
proximately nine hours by about fourteen delegates; the 
reports from these groups were revised and approved by 
the conference as a whole. Those responsible for the pre- 
paratory papers were Walter W. Wilcox, Washington, 
D. C.; Frederick V. Waugh, Washington, D. C.; Theo- 
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dore W. Schultz, Chicago, Illinois; and D. Gale Johnson, 
Chicago, Illinois. The chairmen of the discussion groups 
were Car! Hutchinson, Columbus, Ohio; Orien J. Ulrey, 
East Lansing, Michigan; Rev. Shirley E. Greene, Merom, 
Indiana; and E. Raymond Wilson, Washington, D. C. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Victor Obenhaus of Chi- 
cago, the draft of a General Conference Statement had 
been prepared previous to the conference. It was discussed 
by the conference as a whole at an early session; it was 
then revised and again discussed, modified, and finally 
approved at another plenary session. 


It is not to be assumed that the report as a whole rep- 
resents the opinions of each conference member in every 
detail. The members throughout acted solely in an indi- 
vidual capacity. In accepting the invitation to the confer- 
ence and in participating in it, they in no way committed 
the National Council of Churches nor the churches or 
organizations with which they are affiliated. 


Responsibility for the report of the conference thus 
lies with those who drew it up. It reveals the areas of 
agricultural policy that claimed attention, the points of 
major emphasis, the agreements reached, and particularly 
the suggestions made for study and action by church 
people in terms of their responsibilities on the following 
levels: 1) international, 2) national, 3) voluntary organi- 
zational, 4) community, 5) individual family, and 6) the 
churches. 

The members were participating in what is essentially 
the beginning of a process. What they did was designed 
to be the first step taken to help in the taking of later 
steps. INFORMATION SERVICE makes the report of the 
conference available to its readers as a body of material 
coming from a group of church people who, while speak- 
ing only for themselves, provided insights and suggestions 
that will help inform and stimulate the thinking of others. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Basis of the Concern of the Churches 


The churches are dedicated to the discernment of God’s 
will and purpose for men. Where men have departed 
from His ways as revealed in faith and history, catas- 
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trophe has resulted. An Agricultural Policy Statement of 
Christians thus begins with an acknowledgment of God’s 
sovereignty over all of life. “The earth is the Lord’s and 
the fullness thereof.” We affirm our conviction that in 
seeking the welfare of human beings in one complex area 
of modern life, we are attempting both to discern and to 
express God's will. 

A further task of the churches is to acquaint all men 
with God’s love for them. Members of the Christian fel- 
lowship express their gratitude for God’s love in their 
desire for the well-being of all men. Thus the conditions 
under which people live, the availability of the nourish- 
ment and support that come from the earth, and the ways 
in which the fruits of men’s labor are exchanged and 
shared are profound concerns of the Christian fellowship. 


In addition to these imperatives of the Christian faith 
for all of life, there are special considerations prompting 
the churches’ concern with agricultural policy. 


1. /n a complex society such as ours any attempt to for- 
mulate an agricultural policy should be grounded in basic 
moral values. 

The essence of the Christian faith is found in a realiza- 
tion of God's love for man and, in turn, of man’s love for 
God and for his fellowmen. This remains the ultimate 
ideal of the churches in all realms of life. But love itself 
provides no blueprint for an agricultural policy. Possibly 
the closest we can come to such an ideal is the insistence 
on certain values which safeguard people’s welfare, and 
which are minimum moral requirements for any arrange- 
ment and ordering of society. Any attempt to express the 
Christian ideal of human relations should include these 
values : 


(a) Justice. No Christian can be at ease under condi- 
tions which bring discrimination and injury to some 
individuals and special privileges to others. Justice has 
ever been at the center of the Hebrew-Christian tradi- 
tion; every social and economic program, in agricul- 
ture, as elsewhere, Christians must scrutinize in the light 
of conformity to basic justice. 


(b) Freedom. True freedom is found in devotion to 
God, and to the welfare of one’s fellowmen. Man's 
freedom is not something that can be granted or denied 
by the state. It rests upon man’s creation as a free spirit 
to serve the ends of God, who is above the state. Only 
under these conditions of freedom can the human spirit 
fully develop. Freedom is destroyed to the extent that 
moral choices are rendered impossible for the individ- 
ual. The churches recognize that the sacrifice of free- 
dom in an attempt to gain absolute security leads to 
moral decline. But freedom is not license. In so inter- 
dependent a society as ours, freedom to do exactly as 
one pleases must be limited by regard for the rights and 
welfare of others. Thus the churches must seek such 
policies and practices in agriculture as will assure a 
maximum of freedom, with justice, to all. 

(c) Order, Unless order is maintained in any society, 
the ruthless and the violent will destroy the freedom, 
the property, and the basic rights of all people. Civil 
peace rests upon the justice that is possible through an 
appeal to just laws. Moreover, in their concern for 
order and the welfare of all mankind, it is the churches’ 
purpose that the products of agriculture be made avail- 


able with a minimum of obstruction to their flow from 
producer to consumer. 


2. Unhealthy contrasts and inadequate use of human and 
natural resources in our agriculture give rise to unwhole- 
some tensions, 

Many tensions are the product of man’s failure to rec- 
ognize his stewardship of God’s creation and his responsi- 
bility to posterity. The waste of priceless human and 
natural resources is both the cause and the result of in- 
justices to agricultural producers.* An impairment of the 
heritage of future generations and a denial of the brother- 
hood relationship call for deep concern on the part of all 
Christians. 

Christians have always sought to help their neighbors 
and to maintain a high degree of mutual aid. In our com- 
plex society the consumer and producer are far removed 
from each other. It becomes necessary, therefore, for the 
churches, which include every element of our society, to 
interpret in contemporary terms our mutual dependence 
upon each other, upon nature, and upon God as the source 
of all life. In this context, Christians are called to help 
resolve the tensions and conflicts in our society. 


3. People engaged in agricultural production have a spe- 
cial opportunity for interpreting the spiritual basis of life. 

Through their understanding of the origins of food and 
fibre, rural people can interpret the spiritual basis of life 
to those whose type of work brings them into less direct 
contact with God's handiwork in nature. 


Historically, rural people have been conveyors, custodi- 
ans, and interpreters of religious ideas and values. As 
they decline relatively in number, it becomes increasingly 
important that those who remain in agriculture carry on 
that tradition with ever greater clarity and force. 

But at the same time, rural people are under the neces- 
sity of re-interpreting for themselves the spiritual basis of 
life in terms relevant to developments in the modern 
world, 

Issues of Paramount Ethical and Social Importance 


We discuss the ethical issues in agriculture under the 
following major concerns: 


A. The welfare of those who engage in agricultural 
production 


B. The consequences of agricultural policy to the life 
of this and other nations 


The Welfare of Persons Engaged in Agriculture 


Fundamental to any national program or policy is the 
requirement that opportunity be afforded for full and 
wholesome development of all the persons involved. 
Therefore, any aspects of agriculture that serve to stifle 
and restrict the opportunities for individuals to grow into 
the fullness of life are basically unethical. For instance, 
conditions are intolerable which condemn children and 
adults to a standard of living and a basis of social life 
with meagre opportunity to develop their potentialities. 

The family is the basic social unit in our type of society. 
Agricultural life has long been the stronghold of the 
family. It is impossible to calculate the benefits accruing 
to American life as a whole from the contribution of the 


*Here and elsewhere the phrase “agricultural producer” includes 


farmer, beth tenant and owner, and farm laborer, 
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rural family. But there are many phases of our economy 
which serve to disintegrate and destroy family life. Fur- 
thermore, there are trends in our agricultural economy 
that minimize the importance and undermine the strength 
of the farm family. While recognizing that farm size may 
be subject to change under modern conditions, Christian 
concern requires an agricultural policy that preserves the 
integrity of the family, and the type of agriculture which 
enhances family life. 

Wholesome community life is an absolute requirement 
of a civilization that is in accord with Christian prin- 
ciples. This calls for an agricultural policy which takes 
into account the necessities for health, education, housing, 
and all other aspects of a good community. Society breaks 
down where agricultural practices have impaired the 
welfare of local communities, as well as of the nation. 

Important to the stability of individuals and communi- 
ties is the opportunity for ownership, by the user, of prop- 
erty adapted to individual ownership. Conditions which 
reduce the possibilities for such ownership or which 
threaten security of tenure inevitably contribute to the 
instability of society. 

Historically, the agricultural producer has often been 
at the mercy of other forces in our economy. When 
prices have declined, his have declined farthest and fastest. 
He has not been able to curtail his total production in 
response to market conditions. So in recent years he has 
turned successfully to government for assistance. With 
a world needing everything he can produce, it is essential 
that he should not be penalized for the abundance of his 
production. The vulnerable position of the producer makes 
necessary a keen sensitivity to his role in the total economy. 

Justice for the producer requires that he shall have 
opportunity for active participation in the processes of 
marketing his products. The denial to the producer not 
only of equality of bargaining power in the processes of 
purchasing needed materials but also of opportunity to 
exercise control over marketing his products may lead 
to serious inequity and injustice. Mutual aid and co- 
operative effort in marketing provide farmers with op- 
portunities for decision-making which contribute to their 
moral growth. 

Agencies and instruments that foster and encourage 
relationships of mutual aid and responsibility for the 
common welfare are clearly in accordance with the Chris- 
tian concept of community. Hence from the Christian 
point of view the formation and development of volun- 
tary associations for mutual aid and cooperative group 
action are to be earnestly encouraged. 


Consequences of Agricultural Policy to the Rest of This 
Nation and to Other Nations 


Land is man’s home. Its resources are the basis of man’s 
subsistence. Our profligacy as a new nation in the treat- 
ment of nature’s resources has become increasingly ap- 
parent. Fortunately, we are becoming aware of our 
unconscious policy of exploitation, and we acknowledge 
with penitence that we have been unfaithful stewards. 
The conditions of the use of land and the availability of 
its resources are of profound concern to all mankind. 

The rural areas which produce the largest number of 
children who leave for non-farm work are often least 
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able to provide for the wholesome development of these 
children. The nation as a whole has suffered from this 
short-sighted treatment of its children—the most precious 
“crop” of the agricultural areas. 

When one segment of our economy attempts to assure 
its own security without regard to the others injury is 
frequently done to all. Those forces which have sought to 
obscure the interdependence of agriculture with industrial 
labor and management, for example, have helped create 
unnecessary competition. The resulting tensions have 
tended to deflect the attention of all groups from the major 
contributions which cooperatively they might make to 
the total welfare. Agricultural producers, who are closest 
to the primary material resources of life and who are 
traditionally inclined to understand the needs of their 
neighbors, may uniquely demonstrate an awareness of 
this interdependence in their relation to the other groups. 

Furthermore, our agricultural policy has immediate 
significance for our relationship to other nations. In the 
conflict of ideologies, food is a primary factor. Our use of 
surpluses cannot but influence the attitudes toward us of 
other nations, especially those which are in need. But more 
is involved than quieting hunger. Land policy, food pro- 
duction, industrialization, and population policies of other 
nations are influenced by our nation’s policies. 

Political capital has been made of the condition of dis- 
advantaged agricultural workers in America. Their un- 
fortunate state has in many instances resulted from an 
unformulated, but none the less real, agricultural policy. 
This has been used as a weapon by totalitarian forces. 
On the other hand, the freedom and opportunity which 
have characterized the experience of countless rural people 
in America have provided a source of hope both here 
and abroad. Truly America’s program for agriculture is 
fraught with world consequences. 


Insights and Convictions Church People Should Stress 


The Church’s point of reference is not that of a special- 
interest group, but rather the deeper and more universal 
concerns embodied in the Christian faith. As a nation- 
wide and world-wide fellowship, the Church must sense 
with clarity the consequences of any policy for all people. 
Especially is it concerned with matters of agricultural 
policy which are inseparably related to the basic material 
resources of man’s life and the physical and social con- 
ditions under which abundant life may be achieved. 

Although the issues involved in agricultural policy are 
often highly complex and require special technical skills 
for their understanding, the churches have within their 
membership individuals with the special skills and wisdom 
needed to cope with issues of such magnitude and im- 
portance. These individuals are ready and willing to make 
their talents available. They constitute a large and almost 
untapped resource. 

It is. of course, not sufficient for these competent au- 
thorities alone to understand and make suggestions con- 
cerning the major issues involved. The entire member- 
ship of the Church must be sensitized to the meaning 
and implications of agricultural policies and programs. 
Informed church groups can provide leadership through 
an understanding of the issues and thus help avoid the 
pitfalls of propaganda put forth by special-pleading 
agencies. 
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With the variations in resources, types of soil, and capac- 
ities for production, disparities inevitably exist between 
areas and sections of a nation as large as ours. Likewise 
in a dynamic economy changes are constantly taking 
place which necessitate progressive reorganization of ways 
of life. But we have a sufficient abundance of resources 
to make possible an orderly solution of such problems 
for the benefit of ail. 


From our endowment of land and people an agricultural 
policy can be formulated which is characterized by justice, 
freedom and order. But this achievement will not be 
brought about by following the dictates of mere ex- 
pediency. Christians know that a policy for America will 
achieve dimensions of moral greatness only when it avows 
the oneness of God’s earth and His people, and when 
humanity is held together by bonds of compassion like 
those which bound Christ Himself to men. 


Upon the members of the churches, then, there is placed 
a threefold responsibility in regard to agricultural policy; 

1) to know the meaning of the Christian faith and its 
requirement to build the Christian community, in 
and through agriculture ; 

2) to be informed of their relation to, and the im- 
portance of, agricultural policy in our nation and 
the world; 

3) to exercise their influence in the application of the 
Christian faith to agricultural policy, as neighbors, 
as citizens, and as members of farm organizations 
and of churches. 


To implement these responsibilities we urge the churches 
to lay upon the hearts and minds of their members the 
findings and convictions contained in the four major 
statements resulting from this Conference. 


TOPIC I—FARM FAMILIES’ SHARE IN THE NATIONAL INCOME 


Christ came that all might have life and that they might 
have it abundantly. Christians seek for all people justice, 
the development of Christian qualities of character, and 
the development of Christian relationships. 

These goals are for those engaged in agriculture as for 
others in society. The welfare of farmers and farm la- 
borers cannot be separated from the problems of society 
as a whole. Unless reasonable solutions of such problems 
as mass unemployment, for example, can be achieved, we 
cannot expect to solve effectively the problems of agri- 
culture. 

One question which Christians must answer is whether 
justice prevails in American agriculture. Another ques- 
tion is whether opportunity is provided for the full de- 
velopment of farm families, and the growth of Christian 
relationships among rural groups. 

As Christians, we are concerned about the income of 
farm families because the opportunity for the development 
of farm families and the individuals who compose them 
is influenced by the amount of income available. Further- 
more the farm family is important as a basic social and 
economic unit in a democratic society. 


Goals for Farm Families that Concern Christians 


We hold the following to be essential goals of farm 

family life: 

1) development of effective leadership for farm families 
in democratic Christian communities ; 

2) continuation of the farm home as a desirable place 
for training youth in the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship in both rural and non-rural areas ; 

3) achievement of technically efficient production of 
food and fibre ; 

4) conservation of the soil and other natural resources 
in accordance with Christian principles of steward- 
ship; 

5) preservation of the social and political values of 
rural life as an important basis of a democratic 
society; 

6) reduction of the instability of farm income through 
protection of the opportunity to earn ; 

7) income sufficient to provide at least an adequate 
standard of living. 
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The Church, as an institution devoted to the welfare of 
society, must increasingly concern itself with a flow of 
income to farm families that is adequate to achieve these 
goals. Especially must Christians face their inherent re- 
sponsibility toward the low-income farm groups of the 
nation such as share-croppers and migrant laborers. 


Economic Handicaps of Agriculture 


Each occupation or economic segment of society has 
certain characteristics or limitations which hinder the 
achievement of sound economic goals. In agriculture there 
are such obstacles which limit the opportunity to obtain 
the income necessary to achieve the goals Christians rec- 
ognize as desirable. 

Generally farmers cannot and do not curtail total pro- 
duction in response to market conditions. Generally agri- 
cultural production has steadily increased from year to 
year, in good times and bad alike, throughout our history. 
Our agriculture as a whole has tended to produce an 
abundance regardless of prices received. 

American agriculture consists of more than five million 
producing units because it is organized on a family-farm 
basis. Consequently many individual farm families find 
themselves in a weak economic bargaining position. This 
weakness is aggravated because (1) industry generally ad- 
justs its production to market conditions and thus main- 
tains its prices, and (2) the millions of farm operators 
must deal with a relatively highly integrated industry when 
they buy most of their production supplies or when they 
market their crops. 

Thus the individual farmer has little control over the 
price he receives, through the usual economic procedures. 
Farm prices are likely to fall farther and faster than the 
general price level in times of serious economic adjust- 
ment. The insecurity of farm income is thereby increased. 
This becomes a matter of moral concern to Christians 
since the very features of agriculture which are economic 
handicaps — namely, the uninterrupted production of 
abundance and the pattern of family farm organization — 
are nevertheless values much to be desired from the Chris- 
tian point of view. 


The problem is all the more serious because many rural 
communities have lagged in the development of organiza- 
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tions and group activities, with the result that community 
consciousness is underdeveloped in many areas. 

Improved standards of living for farm families are de- 
pendent not only upon the efficiency and abundance of 
farm production, but also upon an increase in the abun- 
dance and efficiency of non-tarm production. This depen- 
dence affects farm families in three ways: (1) failure 
of the remainder of the economy to produce abundantly 
limits the power of consumers to purchase the products 
of agriculture; (2) expanded plant capacity, relatively full 
employment, and increased efficiency of non-farm in- 
dustry are needed to sustain the supply of farm machinery, 
pesticides, fertilizers, and reasonably priced consumer 
goods that are required for abundant farm production 
and adequate family living; and (3) expanded non-farm 
economic development and industrial plant capacity to 
provide attractive job opportunities for farm people de- 
siring to obtain non-farm employment. 


Responsibilities of Church People 


We have noted special characteristics of agriculture 
which tend to depress farm income and so create a special 
problem of farm-family standard of living. With this 
problem the churches should be concerned. They have a 
responsibility to encourage an expanding economy and 
other activities and processes designed to improve the 
welfare of rural people. 

How can church people discharge that responsibility ? 
We submit the following for their consideration. 


Individual Morale 


The churches can arouse people to an awareness of their 
own ability to meet and solve their problems. They can 
inspire them with hope and idealism and confidence in 
themselves. A vital rural church has revived and changed 
for the better many a rural community. And the effect has 
been reflected in higher levels of income and of living 
standards. There is room for many more rural churches 
of this kind. 

Family Programs 

There are many ways in which families can increase 
their income. Programs sponsored by churches supple- 
menting those of other organizations can often be of very 
great help toward (a) increasing the efficiency of pro- 
duction through better technology and through better in- 
formation about demands for various products, (b) rais- 
ing the level of the health of workers, (c) increasing 
cooperative action in the sale and purchase of products, 
(d) developing, or putting family members in touch with, 
off-farm opportunities for gainful work to supplement 
work on farms so that adult members may be fully em- 
ployed. 


Mutual Aid 


We do not yet know to what extent the problems of 
American agriculture and of farm families could be 
solved if the Christian Church were to emphasize in its 
preaching and teaching the ever-wider application of the 
Christian method of voluntary mutual aid. The reason we 
do not know this is that thus far the Church has not 
generally put forth such an effort. 

But we do know that much has been accomplished by 
voluntary mutual aid. Rural America has obtained elec- 
tricity. Rural communities have built and are operating 
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needed health facilities. They have developed recreational 
programs and cultural and educational programs. Millions 
of farmers have established and now own cooperatively 
their own insurance companies, credit institutions, sources 
of farm supplies, and marketing facilities. And we know 
that the effect of all this has been to enable many inde- 
pendent farm families to retain their independence and 
at the same time to protect themselves to a degree against 
the economic disadvantages they would otherwise suffer. 
The practice of voluntary mutual aid among groups has 
also improved the level of life not only on farms but also 
in many a rural community. 


It should be a concern of the Church to encourage 
further use of the method of mutual aid by rural people 
in America. It is important to recognize in this connection 
that voluntary organizations of the people are the very 
life-blood of a democratic society and a fundamental bul- 
wark against totalitarianism of any kind. 

Among such voluntary organizations are those of a po- 
litical nature. We urgently underscore the necessity for 
active and intelligent participation by Christian farmers 
in political action through their voluntary farm organiza- 
tions and political parties. This is essential to the survival 
of democracy in our complex society. Such participation 
should be aimed not alone at the welfare of agriculture 
but at the development of good government for the bene- 
fit of all society. Especially is this important where prob- 
lems of the most helpless and distressed groups are con- 
cerned. 

Christians will encourage and support methods of self- 
help through mutual aid wherever possible and thus 
minimize dependence upon governmental assistance pro- 
grams. For character values and basic social welfare 
originate at the “grass roots” of our society rather than 
in centralized government activities. 

It must be conceded, however, that in the immediate 
future at least we shall confront continuing problems in 
our agriculture which cannot in all probability be dealt 
with by the unaided effort of rural people themselves. 


Government Programs 


Because of the peculiar characteristics of farming as 
an cccupation, farmers are unable to organize sufficiently 
to protect themselves from excessive and unfair reductions 
of income that often follow unexpected declines in con- 
sumer income or unexpected increases in farm production. 
For this reason they have called upon the federal govern- 
ment for assistance in providing protection. We believe 
it is a legitimate function of the federal government to 
seek an effective program which will help to overcome 
unduly low and sharply fluctuating prices and income in 
agriculture. Such a program, if it is economically sound 
and effectively administered, will be both just and in the 
public interest. 

Governmental measures developed for this purpose in- 
clude supports for farm prices by such means as govern- 
ment loans and purchases, storage, marketing agreements 
and orders, acreage allotments, and marketing quotas. 
These have become an established part of the American 
economy. As long as farmers themselves are unable to 
deal adequately with the problem for which price supports 
were designed, provision for such supports should con- 
tinue. But they should be so designed that they will neither 
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freeze uneconomic patterns of production nor produce 
and keep in storage unmanageable surpluses. Waste is 
abhorrent to the Christian conscience. Any price support 
system that results in loss through spoilage or through 
destruction of commodities is morally indefensible. A 
carry-over of staples sufficient to protect the nation against 
drought or other agricultural calamity is required, but 
anything more than this in a world as hungry as ours is 
contrary to the Christian conscience. 


Other Areas 


We note, in addition, the following responsibilities : 

Encouragement of organization among farmers for ef- 
fective leadership in economic activities. 

Publicly supported programs of education for all rural 


people available in all areas, and the improvement of rural 
schools. 


Publicly supported research and service activities which 
contribute to the technical efficiency of agriculture and at 
the same time lower the cost of producing, processing, 
and distributing tood and fibres. 


The advantages of farm and labor organization, of 
agricultural research, extension services, and good edu- 
cational opportunities for improving the welfare of low- 
income groups in agriculture as well as of those who are 
better situated. 

Sound measures of soil conservation which contribute 
to sustained income of farm families and therefore to the 
welfare of communities. 

An understanding of the principle and purpose of crop 
insurance as a means of reducing the instability of farm 
income and the continuation and expansion of the present 
experimental government crop-insurance program, con- 
sistent with sound experience and good administration. 


TOPIC H—LOW-INCOME AND LOW-PRODUCTION FARM FAMILIES IN AGRICULTURE 


Rural families with low incomes, insecure, often dis- 
couraged and struggling desperately for bare existence — 
in a land as rich in resources and potentialities as ours — 
present a challenge which we as Christians accept. 

The belief that God desires all men to grow—like Jesus 
—‘“in wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man” 
—compels Christians to speak out against conditions that 
retard the wholesome growth and fulfillment in Christian 
personal and community life of at least two and a half 
million rural families. 


Scope of the Problem 


In considering the scope of this problem we have taken 
note of the fact that, according to information in the 
paper prepared for our use, more than 2.5 million farm 
families, even during the relatively prosperous year of 
1950, earned net incomes which are considered low by 
most standards. Among this number there were an esti- 
mated 1.0 million extremely low-income, low-production 
families on farms where the operator was able-bodied and 
of working age, and the family had no other source of 
income. These farms include the small-scale subsistence 
units. In addition, there are an undetermined but large 
number of migratory and other farm workers and part- 
time farmers with low incomes. 

Low income is not peculiarly a problem of tenancy 
or racial groups. In fact, according to our information, 
most of these poverty-stricken farm families appear to be 
native whites and more are owners of the land they till 
than tenants or sharecroppers. About the only things 
common to all of them, excluding only the aged and dis- 
abled, are their lack of adequate capital and their under- 
employment. They simply do not have opportunities for 
sufficient productive activity—whether as owners, renters, 
sharecroppers, or wage laborers — to enable them to 
achieve any degree of comfort and security. At the same 
time they contribute very little either to the total volume 
of physical production or to the particular requirements 
of those who generate the effective demand for goods and 
services. 

In considering the essential needs of this group we note 
not only their low-income, low-production, and low-de- 
mand status but recognize also in many cases their sub- 
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jection to a social, educational, and spiritual poverty. 
We therefore emphasize the development of ways and 
means for improving the whole man, not merely his eco- 
nomic status. 


The Causes of Low Income and Low Production 
Causes External to the Families 


The situations in which low-income and low-production 

families are found include one or more of the following: 

1. soils of low productivity due either to inherent quality 
or to depletion ; 

2. outmoded systems of farming, depending largely 
upon hand-labor methods of production ; 

3. insufficient community income to support schools, 
churches, and social services ; 

4. lack of such protective welfare and labor legislation 
for farm workers as is now available for non-farm 
workers ; 

5. inadequate and irregular employment opportunities 
either in farming or in other occupations within or 
near the community ; 

6. inadequate credit resources to finance needed changes 
in farming practices or migration to find new em- 
ployment opportunities ; 

7. incomes of migrant workers limited by recruitment 
policies of employers which resulted in excess 
workers in a community in relation to job opportuni- 
ties, by inadequate labor placement services and by 
inadequate control of the entry and use of foreign 
labor. 


Causes Identified with the Characteristics of the Families 


In many instances poverty and low productivity of 
rural families is aggravated by: 
(1) lack of motivation or goals which require higher 
levels of production and income; 
(2) 


lack of education, knowledge, and ability, which 
limits the individual’s capabilities for increasing his 
production and income ; 


(3) poor health or other physical handicaps; 
(4) highly individualistic attitudes limiting both co- 
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operative and community activities, as well as the 
organized efforts of church, farm, and farm labor 
groups ; 

(5) lack of family savings to accumulate capital ; 


(6) consumer habits, by no means limited to this group, 
which lead to ineffective use of available income. 


Factors Tending to Perpetuate Poverty Conditions 

Poverty tends to be self-perpetuating. Under the con- 
ditions of relatively full employment, the situation is 
showing slight improvement from year to year. Yet with- 
out social and economic action directed specifically toward 
the solution of this problem we may expect it to continue 
indefinitely with relatively little improvement. 

Inadequate family and community incomes result in 
the development of sub-standard citizens. The children 
reared in such families are handicapped as to health, edu- 
cation, motivation, spiritual development and technical 
skills. 

The Effects of Low Income and Low Production 

This large number of low-income and low-production 
families in American rural life has far-reaching conse- 
quences, all of which should be the concern of the Church, 
both locally and at large. These consequences affect not 
only the individuals and families within the low-income 
group but also the communities of which they are a part 
and the total well-being of the nation. “When one mem- 
ber suffers, all the members suffer with him” is a prin- 
ciple which applies here. Lowered productivity results 
in limited purchasing power, both for the group imme- 
diately affected and for the total economy. This limited 
purchasing power does not enable these families to have 
the essentials of a decent American standard of living: 
wholesome diet, adequate and comfortable housing, medical 
services, educational and cultural opportunities. This in- 
ability to share in the abundance of America results in 
loss of a person’s initiative, hope, and capacity to act 
creatively as an individual. Lacking any confidence in his 
own ability to meet and solve the problems of life, he may 
turn to an escapist type of religion, which only aggravates 
the total problem. 


The dissatisfactions and hopelessness of their lives make 
people an easy prey of the political opportunist and dem- 
agogue at home, and provide material for anti-demo- 
cratic propaganda abroad. From the point of view of the 
churches one of the direct evil effects is the further strati- 
fication of society into class and caste — a denial of the 
Christian community in which all men are equal in the 
sight of God. This stratification has already gone so far 
that a large segment of rural life is inadequately reached 
by the churches, the farm and labor organizations, the 
agricultural colleges, extension service, schools, and na- 
tional agricultural programs. It is easy for us to become 
complacent and to feel that these people will not respond 
to help. Christian community becomes impossible under 
such conditions. 

The values of family life are threatened, yet at the 
same time it is among these families that we find the highest 
birthrate. Soil resources are misused and depleted. Undue 
burdens are placed upon the balance of the community for 
those services essential to good community life. The level 
of health and education is lowered. Churches cannot be 
adequately supported. 
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The total effect can be loss of moral and spiritual self- 
respect on the part of the Church and of the nation. How 
can we hope to contribute to the development of the 
backward peoples of the world, who are the prey of com- 
munism, unless we can remove this festering sore from 
our own national body? How can the churches convine- 
ingly face their task in the world if they forget this large 
number in their own midst of “the least of these” whom 
Christ called “brethren”? 


Some Steps Toward a Solution 


The churches have been concerned with both these prob- 
lems and their solutions. In this continuing concern we 
urge that the following be given major consideration. 


A. Motivation of Low-Income Groups 
Voluntary action is basic in American life. Helping 
low-income and low-production families in agriculture to 
seek new goals of production and better living is a first 
consideration. People must become aware of their own 
problems in order to have an “ownership interest” in pro- 
grams aimed at their solution. Attitudes, interests, values, 
and goals can be changed through dealing with: 
(1) persons as persons—recognizing and encouraging 
their basic desires for recognition, security, and 
new opportunities ; 


persons as members of groups such as (a) families 
with mutual interests focused to a large degree on 
the welfare of children; (b) informal neighbor- 
hood and community groups; (c) voluntary or- 
ganizations formed around particular interests ; for 
example, farm and farm labor organizations, co- 
operatives, women’s clubs and youth groups; (d) 
associations of church, school, and government in 
which they participate; (e) inclusive community 
improvement programs which seek to enlist all per- 
sons of an area; 


persons as related to “a common cause” such as 
(a) civic programs aimed at providing justice, free- 
dom, and order; (b) religious programs based 
upon the Christian concept of the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man. 


B. Improving the Economic Base of Low-Income Groups 

In order to raise farm productivity and farm income and 
also to increase the income of farm labor it is necessary 
to work on the physical and social environment at the same 
time that we work with people. Some of the major ob- 
jectives to which the Extension Service, Farmers Home 
Administration, coperatives, schools, churches, agricultural 
agencies, and labor, civic; and other organizations should 
give additional attention, effort, and stimulation are: 


(1) greater diversification and changes in cropping 
patterns and livestock programs ; 
(2) 


consideration of what constitutes a minimum size 
(3) 


(2) 


(3) 


economic family farm unit in any given area; 
development and effective use of fertilizers, im- 
proved feed, seed, quality of livestock, and sound 
farm management practices ; 

increased use of machinery, with the possibility of 
joint use ; 

adequate and reliable electric power for increasing 
farm production and improving living conditions ; 


(4) 
(5) 
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information regarding the effective use of elec- 
tricity in farm production, in the home, and in 
rural development ; and telephone service ; 
adequate farm-to-market roads ; 

adequate credit facilities ; 

establishment of consumer and marketing coop- 
eratives ; 

increased soil conservation practices, including 
forestation when needed; 


adequate health and welfare facilities ; 

adequate number of days of productive work for 
farm labor; 

inclusion of farm labor in the privileges enjoyed 
by other labor in such matters as social security, 
minimum wages, collective bargaining, fair labor 
standards, and workmen’s compensation. 


(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


(9) 


(10) 
(11) 


(12) 


Surveys should be made by technically competent per- 
sons to determine the extent to which rural industry can 
be developed to provide, or supplement, farm income as 
needed for a decent standard of living. In this area, the 
processing of farm produce should be considered as well 
as the establishment of industries that would be based on 
other natural resources of the area, 


In spite of possible improvements in farm practices and 
the possibilities of providing additional income through the 
establishment of rural industries, there will nevertheless 
be areas in which the land-man ratio is such that some of 
the rural people will necessarily have to move to other 
farming territories or migrate to cities in order to provide 
an adequate income for themselves and to permit the 
farm families that remain to have farms adequate in size 
for sound operation. In this respect, educational agencies 
will have increased responsibilities in the field of vocation- 
al guidance and training. 

Specifically, with regard to migrant farm labor, one of 
the most urgent problems before us, we commend the re- 
ports of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor 
and of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, en- 
titled Underemployment of Rural Families, as statements 
of facts on this national problem with comprehensive pro- 
grams of action. We urge churches and church people 
as employers, consumers, and members of public and 
private groups to study these reports with a view to ap- 
propriate action. 

The iand grant colleges have a responsibility for serv- 
ing all the people in rural areas. We urge them to im- 
prove and expand their research and extension services 
to low-income rural people, and to provide training in 
serving these groups for the college students who are to 
enter the service force for rural people. Church councils 
and church people should request such action from their 
agricultural colleges. 

We concur in the recommendation of the President's 
Commission that a Federal Committee on Migratory Farm 
Labor be established as a coordinating and advisory 
agency. 

C. Responsibility of the Churches 


The churches, nationally and locally, should minister 
to people in every economic group. But our people often 
are unaware of the problems of low-income farm families 
and workers. When we know the facts our concern some- 
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times expresses itself tardily and inadequately. When 
there is concern we often do not know what to do to help, 

A sense of community is inherent in the Christian 
faith and experience. Any program of the Church in this 
field must find its ultimate expression in the community, 
The churches will fulfill their mission to the unreached 
and underprivileged when they go cooperatively to all of 
the people. We call upon our churches to work increasing- 
ly through councils from the local area to the National 
Council of Churches. 


Rural and urban churches have a responsibility for 
study and action with reference to the low-income farm 
families. As we face this responsibility it will be helpful to 
keep in mind three types of rural communities: (a) those 
of almost exclusively middle and high incomes which are 
well integrated, (b) communities with widely different 
income groups, and (c) those of almost exclusively low- 
income groups whose opportunities are extremely limited. 

A church program in communities of types (a) and 
(b) should embrace (1) Christian education which pro- 
vides facts and stimulates constructive attitudes, and (2) 
Christian programs of evangelism, fellowship and social 
action. 

(1) Christian education for various age groups, and 
through all available church programs, should provide the 
facts outlined in the foregoing sections of this report. 
It should include cooperation with other agencies in such 
programs as folk schools and adult activity in the com- 
munity school. It should then seek to stimulate Christian 
attitudes toward the low-income neighbor whether he is 
within the same community or elsewhere. These atti- 
tudes grow out of our love for God and for our neighbor. 
They include a basic feeling of humility. They help to 
form the conscience of the community and of employers, 
and consumer groups. They will express a genuine con- 
cern for people as people. These ethical attitudes will lead 
employers whose practices result in highly irregular in- 
come payments and less than minimum standards of 
health, housing, education, and family life to re-examine 
these practices in the light of their Christian conscience. 

(2) Christian action in communities of types (a) and 
(b) should provide community analysis and integrated co- 
operative programs for church and community. Indi- 
vidual Christians must be helped to act consciously as 
Christians within their farm, civic and political organi- 
zations. 

Churches in communities of predominantly low-income 
families (type c) should aproach Christian education and 
action with due regard for the limited experiences and 
resources of the community. The program will seek to 
establish basic Christian faith in God and respect for the 
self as a child of God. The education and action programs 
will be pointed toward knowledge of better opportunities 
for the full life. They will move toward identification 
of the problem by the community itself. They will fre- 
quently have to meet resistance from those who have 
turned to escapist religions. They must have as their 
objective the growth of personality in the Christian sense 
inclusive of physical, social, emotional, and intellectual as 
well as spiritual well-being. These programs in the type 
(c) communities should be vastly strengthened and ex- 
tended by the national mission agencies of the churches. 
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This whole program of education and action will need 
a higher level of rural church leadership and a more inten- 
sive movement toward a national rural church strategy 
which, though already envisaged and already in practice, 
has been employed on a scale too limited. We commend 
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those denominational bodies, seminaries and colleges which 
are developing improved programs for training the rural 
ministry. This movement needs expansion. Additional 
attention should also be given by these and other bodies 
to the training of lay leaders. 


TOPIC III—THE CHURCHES AND LAND REFORM 


The World-Wide Need for Land Reform 


Land reform is an issue of basic and immediate con- 
cern in many countries of the world today. Broadly con- 
ceived, it is a social and public responsibility. In some 
countries land reform involves break-up of excessively 
large holdings; in others, combination of units which are 
impossibly small; in still others, transfer of title from 
non-operating and often absentee landlords to the present 
operating farmers. We recognize that the achievement 
of such goals is largely a responsibility of governments. 

Land reform cannot easily be achieved once for all. 
In agrarian countries especially, it must be regarded and 
dealt with as the core of an over-all public policy and 
an ongoing social and economic process. It would be 
a serious error to minimize this long-standing need, for 
it is a major factor in the political and agrarian un- 
rest prevalent among over half of the world’s people 
today. Their cries for a greater degree of social and 
economic justice in the use of land for establishing 
more secure homes and for growing their own food 
and other means of livelihood should engage the quick 
and sympathetic attention of all who seek justice and 
love mercy. 

Significant progress has been made in some areas of 
the world, especially in Denmark and other Scandi- 
navian countries. In Japan there have been notable strides 
toward developing more satisfactory man-land arrange- 
ments since the close of World War II. However, the 
Japanese achievement represents only a beginning. Much 
education remains to be done and careful safeguards need 
to be diligently observed. In the Philippines, Indonesia, 
the Near East, Egypt, and certain countries of Latin 
America the people have come to believe that access to 


. farm land on equitable terms is a part of their just 


heritage. India is in the midst of a land reform move- 
ment of major proportions. Few realize the revolutionary 
adjustments that must be made and other difficulties that 
are involved in economic and social reform in a country 
of such vast population where so large a proportion of 
the people are still illiterate. 


Land Reform as a Christian Concern 


The Church’s iriterest in better land arrangements is a 
Christian compulsion. It derives from recognition that 
productive land is essential to human existence and from 
scriptural teachings regarding social justice and man’s 
responsibility to God for a faithful stewardship of divinely 
created resources. In the Scriptures land is viewed as a 
symbol of God’s providence. They are replete with divine 
injunctions dealing with man’s stewardship of the land 
and with his relation to his neighbor in its use. Christ’s 
regard for the supreme worth of the person can hardly 
be realized where there is exploitation, extortion, and 
injustice in the use of land and in the distribution of its 
products. 
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Some Characteristics of Desirable Man-Land Arrangements 


There are major values and objectives in land policy 
which appear to have virtually world-wide validity. We 
should like to see them extended in appropriate form, 
especially to peoples who are victims of unsatisfactory 
land arrangements. Among these we would list: 


1) emphasis upon the dignity of the person and the 
primacy of the family as a major goal of agricultural 
policy ; 

2) wide distribution of land ownership among farm 
people ; 

3) reasonable assurance of continued occupancy and 
equitable terms of rental based upon the respective con- 
tributions of landlord and tenant ; 


4) the widest possible use of the family-type farm in 
appropriate forms as an independent family enterprise ; 

5) favorable social and economic institutions, such as 
production credit ; low-cost, long-term credit ; agricultural 
education and extension services; research and experi- 
mentation; and rural electrification; all of which are 
necessary to the continued survival and progress of the 
family-farm economy ; 

6) flexibility and ingenuity in testing various tenure 
arrangements and farm operating practices, such as volun- 
tary group farming, cooperative use of costly equipment, 
and in other ways; this is specially important where farm 
units are too small for economic individual operation ; 

7) enhancement of the social efficiency of farm families 
and communities. 


The Role of the United States in Land Reform 


In the United States we have been favored in the de- 
velopment of our land system by an abundance of virgin 
soil, a relatively sparse population, and the timely arrival 
of the industrial revolution. It is also true that the United 
States has long espoused the family-owned and family- 
operated farm. The favorable attitude of the government 
has been shown in statements of Thomas Jefferson in the 
early 1800's, the Pre-emption Act of 1841, the Home- 
stead Act of 1862, the establishment of Land Banks in 
1916, the Rehabilitation Program of the Farm Security 
Administration in 1933, and the Bankhead-Jones Tenant 
Purchase Act of 1937 ; also in the numerous public services 
which tend to strengthen the family farm, such as rural 
electrification, rural free delivery of mail, agricultural ex- 
tension, public education, and improved roads. But even 
with these advantages and intentions we must recognize 
that our land arrangements are less than perfect. There 
are certain trends which call for constant re-examination 
and prompt remedial action. We are pleased to note the 
current re-examination of our own land policy and prac- 
tices within the Department of Agriculture known as 
the Family Farm Policy Review. We urge the Depart- 
ment to carry this re-study to a conclusion and boldly to 
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institute such changes as will make it a full, effective ally 
of the family farm. 

Among the trends to be watched we would include: 

1) the increase of larger and larger farms, intensified 
by the zdvance of mechanization, resulting in reduced op- 
portunities for families desiring to go into farming in- 
dependently ; 

2) the increasing amount of capital required which 
makes it difficult for young people to start farming ; 

3) imperfections in our inheritance arrangements ; 


4) the large amount of land held by urban investors 
and speculators who do not need it as a means of earning 
a livelihood ; 

5) the large number of low-income families, some of 
whom lack sufficient land to earn a decent living and others 
who, as sharecroppers and year-to-year tenants, experi- 
ence highly unsatisfactory tenure arrangements. 

6) the expansion of industrialized agriculture neces- 
sitating the use of many landless and often migratory 
workers who suffer numerous economic, social and po- 
litical disabilities. 

We would also point out the need for adequate moral 
and legal safeguards in all countries, including our own, 
against the use of large amounts of capital and mechanized 
equipment in farming operations so as to unduly deprive 
others of access to land. 

Experience in the United States leads us to place a high 
value upon the family-type farm as an organizational 
unit in agriculture. While the family farm appears to be 
a necessary unit for achieving the maximum social and 
democratic values of rural life, the maintenance of this 
type of farm is not sufficient in itself to assure the 
achievement of those values. Additional measures are 
required, including sound agricultural research, adequate 
educational opportunities, effective credit institutions, co- 
operative purchasing, marketing and service organizations, 
etc. It is important that these institutions and services be 
increasingly tailored to meet the specific needs of the 
family farm. 

An understanding of the need for land reform in the 
world requires more mature thought and insight than the 
mere development of opposition to communism. We need 
to view land reform as a fundamental aspect of improved 
international relations to be reiterated in public policy 
abroad and emphasized in free discussion at home. We 
would suggest that our government declare itself firmly 
in favor of appropriate and needed land reforms as a 
matter of both domestic and foreign policy. In this con- 
nection we applaud the statement of the Undersecretary 
of Agriculture, Clarence J. McCormick, to the council of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations on June 11, 1951, in which he said in part: 

We in the United States regard land reform in the 
broad terms of improvement of all economic and social 
institutions surrounding farm life. We believe it must 
be concerned with improvement in opportunity of ag- 
ricultural land ownership and security of tenure, with 
problems of land rents, with taxation of agricultural 
land or income from land, with agricultural credit and 
producer marketing. ... 

We favor efforts to improve such agricultural eco- 
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nomic institutions wherever possible, in order to lessen 
the causes of agrarian unrest and political instability, 
and as a key to increasing rural standards of living, 
We believe that objective can best be sought by im- 
proving the position of the farmer on the land to the 
end that he may have greater security of tenure, and 
incentive to increase production and conserve resources 
(including the utilization of technological advances suit- 
able to each economy), and an equitable share of the 
output from that land. 

... The United States government intends giving 
encouragement and assistance to land reform when and 
wherever it will substantially contribute to promoting 
the objectives ... enumerated ... in both planning and 
administration of our foreign economic and technical 
assistance program, and we will also lend other practical 
assistance to desirable land reforms in addition to the 
economic and technical assistance programs. ... Further- 
more, we shall take every opportunity to support and 
encourage desirable land reform programs through all 
apropriate international agencies. 


In achieving these objectives the United States should 
provide technical counsel where needed, and lend financial 
aid for carefully conceived pilot projects. We should 
seek to encourage elsewhere institutional developments 
similar to those that characterize the self-direction and 
independence of family farming in the United States, 
such as helpful forms of credit, extension service, re- 
search, and education. 

We urge that certain safeguards should be observed 
in any world-wide program of land reform. In every 
instance it is essential: 


1) to guard against hurried or premature efforts which 
may only create new problems without adequately solving 
the old ones, since efforts, resulting in failure, may cast 
disrepute on the whole land reform movement ; 

2) to give full recognition to the valuable experiences 
which other countries have had and learn from their rich 
experience, often in their making the best of limited 
means ; 

3) to be on guard against the promises of those who 
seek totalitarian control of land and people under the 
cloak of “land reform” ; 

4) to recognize the limitations of mechanization. 
Mechanization can greatly relieve the drudgery of farm 
work and contribute to better social and economic living 
through economies and the increased power available to 
perform farm operations. However, the machine must 
never be allowed to become the master. While mechaniza- 
tion has its valid place here and may also have an increas- 
ing place in other countries, mechanization which merely 
facilitates larger and larger holdings may defeat the very 
reforms we seek to promote. 

In the foregoing we have set forth what we believe to be 
legitimate and appropriate goals in land reform. How 
may the churches further progress toward these goals? 
Our basic concern is that the people of rural and urban 
churches undertake serious and continuing consideration 
of both the goals and the steps that will lead toward 
them. It is our judgment and conviction that the follow- 
ing considerations should be included as the basis for 
study and discussion looking toward appropriate action 
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by church people in their various capacities of influence 
and leadership, both within and without the churches. 


International 


1. The United Nations is giving considerable attention 
to land reform in its staff work. But as yet all too little 
is being done through its “action programs” to advance 
the objective of efficient family farms, including adjust- 
ments in land use and its allocation. We believe that each 
of the regional Economic Commissions should give special 
attention to this objective and through its studies point up 
the problems and the ways of solution; also that the in- 
struments of credit, technical assistance, and grants-in- 
aid be employed to facilitate land reforms as herein con- 
ceived. 

2. The Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, in addition to its present varied activities, 
should study and report on the results of land reform ac- 
tivities as they affect agricultural production and rural 
living conditions, especially the living levels of farm 
families and their position in the local community and in 
the country as a whole. In its technical assistance pro- 
gram, the FAO should give high priority to the requests 
of member nations for assistance in the development and 
operation of land reform projects and programs. 

3. The International Bank should increase substantially 
its flow of loans to underdeveloped countries, and, since 
such countries are laregly rural, should provide credit 
arrangements which will favor and strengthen the family 
farm and increase its productivity. 


National 


1. We recommend that Congress be encouraged to go 
on record for land reform. 

2. We also recommend that the Department of State 
and the Department of Agriculture be urged to educate 
their representatives abroad in principles and techniques 
of land reform. 

3. The Economic Cooperation Administration and the 
Technical Assistance Administration can render their 
greatest assistance in promoting land reform abroad by 
giving, where needed, preferred consideration to rural 
activities which strengthen the position of the family-owned 
and family-operated farm. Moreover the vital importance 
of land reform should be a major consideration in each 
phase of the development and administration of every pro- 
ject and program proposed for operation with the funds 
of these agencies. Appropriate activities will need to be 
worked out for each country in the light of its particular 
situation. Officials and technicians brought to this country 
to study and to observe rural life can be shown the close 
relationship between the progress made in American agri- 
culture and the independent position of the farm family 
in our economy. 

4. The Export-Import Bank of the United States has 
become an effective instrument for expanding credit and 
certain technical help to other countries. This Bank is al- 
ready developing plans to help agriculture in economically 
underdeveloped countries and in doing so is seeking to 
favor tne family farm and the necessary land adjustments. 
We favor substantial increase in the loan authorization of 
the Export-Import Bank. We believe that other Western 
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countries should be encouraged to establish and develop 
“export-import” banks of their own as means of making 
some of their rescurces available to countries in need of 
assistance. 

5. The Department of Agriculture, particularly the Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Relations, is to be commended 
for its leadership in this important activity. It should, 
we believe, continue its expanded educational and research 
program for land-reform development throughout the 
world. 


Organizational 
Farm and other voluntary groups should: 


1) examine the impact of their policies and programs 
on the family farm; 


2) develop an aggressive program of education con- 
cerning problems of land tenure and the need for reform 
around the world; 


3) adopt resolutions and programs designed to protect, 
encourage, and develop the family farm; 

4) develop more coordination among farm organiza- 
tions and other groups for effective implementation of a 
family-farm program ; 

5) encourage colleges and seminaries to develop courses 
in the classroom and in adult evening classes to increase 
public understanding of the basic significance of land re- 
form; also to recruit and train personnel for assistance in 
land reform movements. 


Individual Christians 


The importance of the individual in forming public 
opinion and in exerting influence in political areas should 
not be overlooked. We urge all informed and concerned 
Christians: first, to make full use of every opportunity to 
lead their fellow Americans to look with sympathy upon 
the desire and struggle of rural people for a chance to own 
the lands they cultivate; and secondly, to exert influence 
upon our government to use its good offices and its posi- 
tion of leadership to bring about land reform in those 
countries where it is so badly needed. 


Churches and Church-Related Agencies 


As a conference of churchmen, we acknowledge that 
the Church in general has been slow to recognize the so- 
cial and ethical importance of land reform. We rejoice in 
this conference and in other evidences of awakening sen- 
sitivity on the part of the Church to this great human 
problem. We earnestly recommend to our churches and 
church agencies: 

1) that the churches fearlessly advocate land reform 
when such action seems essential, as revealed by common 
knowledge or by formal research ; 

2) that the churches, through their schools and other 
establishments show by demonstration how improved 
forms of tenure work, how credit can be adapted to the 
needs of rural folk, and the place in rural life of coopera- 
tive endeavors ; 

3) that the churches should increasingly participate in 
developing an appreciation of rural life and of the im- 
portance of the conservation of land resources, expedited 
by the sponsorship of rural life study groups; 

4) that church leaders interpret fundamental values 
of special importance to land reform, such as (a) ade- 
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quate protection of human rights, (b) the elevation of 
human labor to a place of real dignity, (c) the rightness 
of equity and fair play and the wrongness of exploitation 
of one’s fellow men, (<1) the responsibilities of steward- 
ship on the part of the owners and occupants of the land, 
(e) the anti-religious nature of speculation in land prices, 
(f) the wrongness of overdeveloped acquisitiveness, and 
(g) the immorality of excessive charges of interest and 
rents ; 

5) that missionaries acquaint themselves with the basic 
principles of land reform and the land-tenure problems 
of the areas in which they work; that they encourage 


support for land reform among their constituencies ; 

6) that leaders in churches around the world encour- 
age their followers to establish and to maintain fair and 
honest relations with their debtors, tenants, and laborers, 
since Christans can exert a wide influence when they set 
an example of what is just and fair in these relationships; 

7) that the management and administration of church- 
owned land be studied and wherever possible improved 
and that churches review their own land policies and re- 
vise them as needed to make them consistent with Chris- 
tian ethics and sound land reform objectives. 


TOPIC IV—INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


Despite the great potential resources of the world, 
hunger and malnutrition continue to impair the health and 
efficiency of a large portion of the population. 

Adequate nutrition of the people of the world is there- 
fore a goal which should be emphasized by the churches 
as a part of American policy. If there is to be adequate 
nutrition there will need to be increased food production 
throughout the world and also a more equitable distribu- 
tion of farm products. This is a task of great magnitude. 

The churches have been aware of these great world 
problems, and have done much to stimulate a generous 
response to emergency needs. We are now faced with 
the task of developing long-range programs and policies. 

It is evident that farm programs designed to aid in the 
solution of domestic problems of one country exert many 
influences abroad. Our American farm income policies 
and programs have at time seriously affected the lives and 
fortunes of other peoples. The following considerations 
illustrate the importance of this interdependence: 

A. Our own welfare is intimately tied up with the wel- 
fare of other nations. Our standard of living is de- 
pendent in part upon the improvement of standards 
of living abroad. 

B. Our agricultural economy will be as healthy as the 
national and international economy is healthy. 

C. Because we believe that the solution of many farm 
problems lies outside the field of agriculture, we 
feel there is need for creating an effective demand 
for agricultural products not only at home but also 
abroad. 

D. There should be a flexible program of farm pro- 

duction to meet that demand. 

. Price supports should be at such a level and of suf- 
ficient flexibility as to facilitate desirable adjust- 
ments to changes in demand. 


Certain conflicts have become apparent as efforts have 
been made to advance the incomes of farm producers in 
the United States. We have seen that there are a number 
of conflicting rights and responsibilities to be reconciled 
and that the reconciliation of these respective rights is not 
a simple matter. [Tow shall the rights of all the interested 
groups, farmers and consumers, at home and abroad, be 
evaluated, and what should be the response of the Chris- 
tian conscience in terms of policy? 

We have been able in the time available to take up only 
some major aspects of the problems and to consider only 
a few approaches to which we believe church people should 
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be encouraged to give careful consideration. These have 
been the following : 

1, programs of technical assistance, some of which are 
known as “Point Four”; 

2. creation of adequate international agencies for han- 
dling critical problems relating to food and agricul- 
ture ; 

3. expansion of international trade ; 


4. consideration of moral problems involved in the dis- 
position of surpluses of food and fibre ; 


5. some special responsibilities of the churches. 


Technical and Economic Assistance 


We have been impressed by the promise of technical 
assistance programs when these encourage people to help 
themselves “stage by stage.” This involves slow educa- 
tional methods. The technician who can develop adult 
education with due regard to customs and ideas of eco- 
nomically underdeveloped people can render the greatest 
service. 

Many educational devices are available. The “demon- 
stration method” so effectively applied in agricultural edu- 
cation and in home economics can be widely used. 

In giving technical assistance, community organization 
should be encouraged, and voluntary cooperation empha- 
sized wherever possible. We favor assistance to areas 
needing economic development which will help their people 
to develop voluntary mutual aid; for example, to organize 
and build their own cooperatives and their own health and 
sanitary services. These processes are not new. They 
have already been illustrated in our own and other 
countries. 

In connection with agricultural technical assistance, it 
seems evident that the development of industry should go 
along with efforts to increase agricultural production. 
New industry absorbs populaton not needed in agriculture, 
provides tools and machines needed in farm production, 
and increased markets for farm products. We therefore 
regard the efforts to promote the flow of international in- 
vestment as germane to the problem, but we have not been 
able to consider them in detail. 

Since the technical assistance program is a long-range 
one, based on humanitarian principles, the churches should 
iavor a coordinated program of technical agricultural as- 
sistance to all peoples on the basis of need and willingness 
to cooperate, free from restrictions of a military or politi- 
cal nature. 
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The degree of confidence engendered in people receiv- 
ing assistance is likely, we believe, to be in proportion to 
the freedom of the program from strategic, political, and 
econoinic self-interest of the nations extending the 
assistance. 

International Agencies 


Weare all involved in the search for the security of the 
free world. The fear of war and preparations for war 
increase the difficulties of those working for a better in- 
ternational food policy. It is imperative that all who work 
on farm policy associate themselves with others who seek 
measures that promote the security of all, including the 
strengthening of the United Nations and its specialized 
and technical agencies. 

We favor increased attention to international coopera- 
tion in the realm of farm policy, especially by strength- 
ening the Food and Agriculture Organization. It has col- 
lected valuable information, supported research, and car- 
ried on a varied program of technical assistance. We urge 
that technical assistance be carried out as far as possible 
under the supervision of international agencies. This en- 
ables representatives of a number of nations to participate 
in arranging projects, and in setting the conditions of 
assistance. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization, however, can 
be strengthened only by greater participation of the na- 
tions, including generous financial support. The financial 
contributions so far made are a mere pittance compared 
with those made for defense because of the prevailing 
international insecurity. 

The churches should support a further search for a 
technique for international handling of the problem of 
food surpluses and deficits. Granted that the churches 
cannot draw the blueprints, they can urgently ask of the 
statesmen and the technical experts that effective plans be 
made and carried into effect. 

There should be improved facilites for storing some 
reserves with a view to meeting shortages that may occur. 


International Trade 


There is a need for a gradual but steady lowering of 
tariffs and removal of trade barriers. This will require 
specific review and revision of our American practices in 
regard to tariffs, customs valuation, embargoes, and 
quotas. 

In order to put the reciprocal trade program into full 
effect, the United States should give permanent status to 
the General Agreements on Tariffs and Trade, now only 
provisional, and operate our program through this agency. 

An increase of imports is called for when exports are 
vigorously promoted. Increased imports will benefit us in 
the long run. Acceptance of more diversified imports may 
result in difficult adjustments. There should be social 
sharing of the burden of change. 

We recognize that the solution of the problem of “cush- 
ioning” is extremely intricate and involves many aspects 
that we have been unable to consider. “Cushioning” 
should involve facilitating the shift of workers and re- 
sources to areas of production where they are needed. 


Moral Aspects of Surpluses and Shortages 
If surpluses accumulate, there is a moral obligation to 
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use them. We do not have the moral right to withhold or 
waste—we have the moral obligation to share, both as in- 
dividuals and as a nation. In times of agricultural short- 
ages, we as Christians are under the same imperative to 
share the world’s hunger and distress as we are to share 
our abundance when we have it. If donations are made 
abroad, ways should be found to give them so as to pre- 
serve the self-respect of those who receive them. This is 
a matter that applies to giving by both governments and 
voluntary agencies. 

The churches should critically examine proposals for 
handling disposal of surplus, and help to search for meas- 
ures that promote stability abroad as well as within our 
own borders. 

Surplus disposal should not be used as a means of per- 
petuating an uneconomic allocation of resources in this 
country. 

Special Responsibilitics of Churches 

The churches should, in general, in their discussions 

and educational work: 


1. uphold the international view ; 

2. act in the interest of the welfare of all economic 
groups ; 

3. evaluate proposals and alternatives, asking which are 
the most valid in terms of Christian teaching. 


Church people should inform themselves concerning all 
the issues here raised. Only by wide discussion of these 
issues can alert interest be developed. One means is the 
organization of groups that systematically study and ex- 
plore problems in democratic fashion. 


The legislative activities of the churches should be made 
more effective by active local discussion of issues, so that 
church bodies can focus upon issues in which the constitu- 
ency is alert and informed. The Church should utilize 
the best sources of information in making up its mind for 
corporate action. 


We emphasize the unique services of missionaries of © 
the churches who are trained persons teaching abroad. 
They have a valuable experience in mediating skills and 
knowledge in underdeveloped countries. The number of 
missionaries should be increased by the support of church 
people. 


MEMBERS OF TIE CONFERENCE 


Joseph Ackerman, Chicago, Ill.; Bushrod W. Allin, 
Washington, D. C.; Ralph W. Amerson, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Prof. George H. Aull, Clemson, S. C.; Philip F. 
Aylesworth, Washington, D. C.; John A. Baker, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Lloyd Balderston, Calera, Md.; Frank C. 
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Washington, D. C.; Wallace J. Campbell, Washington, 
D. C.; Morris Llewellyn Cooke, Philadelphia, Pa.; John 
C. Davis, Cleveland, O.; John H. Davis, Washington, 
D. C.; J. Frederic Dewhurst, New York, N. Y.; Hon. 
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Oxford, O.; Rev. G. Shubert Frye, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Walter D. Fuller, Philadelphia, Pa.; George Gettinger, 
Sullivan, Ind.; A. Richard Gonzales, Washington, D. C.; 
Rev. Shirley E. Greene, Merom, Ind.; Lloyd C. Halvor- 
son, Washington, D. C.; George R. Harvey, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Hon. Brooks Hays, Washington, D. C.; Harold 
Hedges, Washington, D. C.; Garland A. Hendricks, Boil- 
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ing Springs, N. C.; Hans S. Hoiberg, Washington, D. C.; 
Hon. Clifford R. Hope, Washington, D. C.; I. H. Hull, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Carl R. Hutchinson, Columbus, Ohio; 
Jenson Y. Landis, New York, N. Y.; Miss Edith R. 
Lowry, New York, N. Y.; Miss Elizabeth S. Magee, 
Cleveland, O.; Rev. H. H. Mahl, Fort Plain, N. Y.; Ellis 
Marshburn, Chicago, Ill.; Richard A. McSparron, Sayre, 
Pa.; Merlin G. Miller, Kansas City, Mo.; Prof. George 
Montgomery, Manhattan, Kans.; Rev. Ira W. Moomaw, 
New York, N. Y.; Rev. E. W. Mueller, Chicago, IIl.; 
George M. Myers, Harrisburg, Pa.; Prof. Victor C. 
Obenhaus, Chicago, Il.; Arthur F. Raper, Washington, 
D. C.; Prof. Margaret G. Reid, Urbana, IIl.; Rev. Clyde 
N. Rogers, Columbus, O.; Harold A. Rover, Bellevue, 
O.; Prof. Theodore W. Schultz, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. 
Eugene Smathers, Big Lick, Tenn.; Rev. Claude J. Sny- 
der, St. Louis, Mo.; Prof. William H. Stacy, Ames, Iowa; 
Prof. James Street, Haverford, Pa.; Nathaniel Talmage, 
Riverhead, N. Y.; Prof. Orien Ulrey, East Lansing, 
Mich,; Jerry Voorhis, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Wayne White, 
Roslyn, N. Y.; Walter W. Wilcox, Washington, D. C.; 
FE. Raymond Wilson, Washington, D. C.; Prof. Paul 
Work, Ithaca, N. Y.; Rev. James D. Wyker, Columbia, 
Mo.; Obed A. Wyum, Rutland, N. D.; Mrs. Gertrude 
Folks Zimand, New York, N. Y. 


Some Official Church Statements on Agricultural 
Policy 


Among the materials available to participants in 
the Haverford Conference was a compilation of 
statements by official church bodies relating to farm 
policies and programs. The text of certain of these 
declarations, collated by the Department of the 
Church and Economic Life, is printed below; also a 
recent Roman Catholic statement. 


So that justice may be done to the farmer and the agri- 
cultural worker on whose welfare depends the welfare of 
all, we shall work for: 

1. The establishment of a system of agricultural cred- 
its which will adequately meet the needs of the farmer 
and protect him fr m exploitation. 

2. The establishment of a fair price for the imple- 
ments he needs and for the products he raises and for 
transportation of these products to markets. 

3. Provision for a greater measure of security for 
the migratory farm worker and protection of his family 
from the educational and psychological disabilities of 
their mobile manner of life. 

4. The extension of the benefits of technological im- 
provements and educational and cultural opportunities 
to rural families. 

—Evangelical and Reformed Church, General 
Synod, 1942 


The revival of agriculture must be based on recovery 
of “reverence for the earth and its resources, treating it 
no longer as a reservoir of potential wealth to be exploited, 
but as a storehouse of divine bounty on which we utterly 
depend.” 

—Protestant Episcopal Church, General 
Convention, 1943 
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Agriculture is man cooperating with God in feeding 
the world and providing increasingly the materials from 
which clothing, shelter and other necessities of life are 
made. Farmers and urban workers in every type of ac- 
tivity are mutually dependent. The well-being of all is 
dependent on the security of each. 

It is, therefore, of primary importance that public opin- 
ion support only such national policies as will assure a 
sound agricultural economy which will, in turn, promote 
agricultural life. Such policies should: 

1. Assure the farmer a fair share of the national income 
commensurate with the contribution that he makes to the 
general welfare. 

2. Encourage, and make profitable, the family-owned 
and operated farm. 

3. Regulate the supply of migrant workers as closely as 
possible within the actual demands of seasonal crops, but 
assure these migrant workers suitable housing, medical, 
educational, and other essential community services. 

4. Encourage for rural areas the progressive provision 
of electrification, hospitalization, medical and other public 
health measures, preferably on a cooperative basis. 

5. Encourage and support research in the introduction 
of new crops and the development of new products from 
the surplus of the farm. 

—Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A., 
General Assembly, 1945 


We urge the Congregational Christian Churches: 

To support the family-sized, owner-operated farm. 

To support farmers and consumers cooperative organi- 
zations and credit unions. 

To support efforts to share American abundance with 
hungry and naked people of the world. 

To interpret stewardship for our rural churches and 
people in terms of conservation of natural resources. 

To study and support vigorously the extension of the 
river valley authority approach to national planning dem- 
onstrated by the experience of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


To support the continuation and strengthening of the 
human welfare functions of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, notably the Farm Security Administration, Rural 
Electrification Administration, Division of Farm Popula- 
tion and Rural Welfare of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the Soil Conservation and the Extension 
Services. 

To encourage and cooperate with all farm organizations 
to promote socially enlightened farm legislation. 

—Congregational Christian Churches, 
General Council, 1946 


Whereas, we seek to practice the teachings of Christ as 
they apply to human relations in the economic realm; 
therefore, be it resolved, 


(3) That we recognize the necessity of cooperation, on 
the part of capital, labor, and the public. To this 
end we would make the following specific recom- 
mendations : 


(e) That we urge such local and national meas- 
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ures as will bring economic justice and social 
opportunity to farmers and other sub-standard 
income groups. 


(f£) That we call our people to sympathetic and 
earnest study of the problem of migratory 
workers and refugees from drought areas and 
urge people, churches, state, and national so- 
cieties to develop a ministry to these groups. 

—Northern Baptist Convention,* 1940 


We recognize the basic significance of rural areas in 
relation to population supply, natural resources, commu- 
nity life, and Christian culture. Methodism, because of its 
large rural membership and world-wide impact, must ac- 
cept responsibility and leadership—not only in the United 
States, but throughout the world—for dignifying and sup- 
porting Christian service, and for developing an adequate 
Christian program in rural areas, pertaining to people in 
their relationship to God, to soil and all natural resources, 
and to family, church, and community welfare. We call 
upon the leaders of our Church, lay and clerical, thus to 
help establish the Kingdom of God in the countryside. 

—The Methodist Church, “The Social Creed,” 1948 


The true end of economic activity is the satisfaction of 
human needs. Material necessities are a prerequisite of a 
good life for all men and are important in winning and 
maintaining peace. We agree with the Malvern Manifesto 
that: “It is a traditional doctrine of Christendom that 
property is necessary to fullness of personal life; all citi- 
zens should be enabled to hold such property as contrib- 
utes to moral independence and spiritual freedom without 
impairing that of others; but where the rights of property 
conflict with the establishment of social justice or the gen- 
eral social welfare, those rights should be overridden, 
modified, or, if need be, abolished.” We endorse the stand 
taken by the Delaware Conference of 1942: “We believe 
that a new ordering of economic life is both imminent 
and imperative. ... We recognize the need of experimen- 
tation with various forms of ownership and control, pri- 
vate, cooperative, and public.” 

—The Methodist Church, “Discipline,” 1944 


We reaffirm our belief in the importance of the family 
farm as basic to a sound agricultural economy. We view 
with alarm the present attempt to urge upon our Congress 
the repeal of the 160 acre limitation provision of the Fed- 
eral Reclamation law for the Central Valley of California. 
This we believe would strike at the heart of the family 
farm as the door would be opened for commercial opera- 
tion of large areas, with government subsidy in irrigation. 
lf this happens in California, a dangerous precedent is set 
for government-owned irrigated lands in other areas. 

—Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 
General Assembly, 1947 


Goals in a Christian Policy for American Agriculture: 

a. The principle of Christian stewardship applied to 
man’s relation to the land. 

b. Appreciation of the stable Christian family on the 
fand as a basic goal of agricultural policy. 

c. Understanding of the Christian economic and social 
implication of coops. 


* Now American Baptist Convention. 
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d. Improvide understanding and cooperation between 
the great economic groups: agriculture, labor and 
industry. 

—Congregational Christian Churches, 
General Council, 1948 


All the resources of the earth—such as land and water 
and mineral deposits, which under the laws of men become 
property—are gifts of God, and every form of ownership 
or control or use of such property must be kept under the 
most severe scrutiny so that it may not distort the purpose 
of God's creation. God is the only absolute owner. “The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” 

—Federal Council of Churches, “Basic Christian 
Principles and Assumptions for Economic Life,” 


1948 


International economic cooperation must be developed. 
International economic collaboration to assist all states to 
provide an adequate standard of living for their citizens 
must replace the present economic monopoly and exploita- 
tion of natural resources by privileged groups and states. 

—United Lutheran Church in America, 
Convention, 1944 


We reaffirm the responsibility of Christians, who rec- 
ognize that God is the Creator and Father of all mankind 
and who are bound to do His will as revealed in Christ, 
to do our utmost to aid distressed people everywhere to 
gain deliverance from bondage to ignorance, poverty, dis- 
ease, and injustice. Through our missionary enterprise 
and other world service the Christian churches have long 
recognized this responsibility. But we humbly acknowl- 
edge that our ministry to the economic, social, and spiritual 
welfare of these our neighbors and our support of others 
in similar service have been inadequate to the need. 


We approve and support the efforts of our government 
and of the United Nations to provide such technical as- 
sistance and other needed aid to peoples in various under- 
developed areas of the world as is designed to help them to 
help themselves out of the slough of economic and social 
despond to a level of decent individual, family, and com- 
munity life. 

We urge that the broad, long-range humanitarian aims 
which have animated these policies be kept foremost even 
in the midst of our justifiable concern for national defense 
and protection of the free world from aggression. For, 
whatever the present need of military strength to deter or 
resist aggressors bent on world domination, the things that 
make for just and lasting peace, security, and progress are 
those which are consonant with the Christian goal of 
human brotherhood. 

We pledge vigorous support of measures taken by our 
government and other agencies, and by the United Na- 
tions, that will serve to spread among the peoples of the 
world, among God's children evesywhere, freedom, jus- 
tice, health, and education—opportunity for self-develop- 
ment, for wholesome family and community living, and 
for creative efiort—development of material and human 
resources in ways appropriate to each people’s own culture 
and environment. 

We urge our churches to lead their members to under- 
standing and appreciation of the expanded responsibility 
of our Christian agencies, and of the nation of which we 
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are citizens, to exercise, humbly but adequately, the lead- 
ership which has fallen to the American people and the 
stewardship which our economic power makes an ever- 
increasing obligation. Thus, in this now closely-knit world 
neighborhood, the twentieth century, so far marked by 
war and destruction, may become the century of reconcili- 
ation, the period of greatest spiritual, moral, and social 
advance. 
—National Council of Churches, General Board, 1951 


Christian men have a duty in conscience to help their 
neighbor in grave need so far as they are able without 
serious harm to themselves. Duties which individuals can- 
not perform devolve upon nations and international bodies. 
It is important that the obligation be not lost sight of at a 
time of crisis when we in this country are naturally con- 
cerned about our own safety and defense. Both morally 
and strategically our position becomes weaker if we aban- 
don aid to world neighbors while still in a position to help 
them economically or otherwise. 


Russian communism is a political and military force at- 
tempting to bring all free men under its domination. But 
it is also a social and ideological force which seeks to con- 
vert men to a way of life alien to Christian and democratic 
tradition. It subverts nations and individuals by vain 
promises of security and improvement of their social and 
economic lot. In combating this world power drive the 
United States must not trust in arms alone, but must do 
its utmost to improve the conditions of spiritual and ma- 
terial welfare of men everywhere still within the reach of 
our aid. To neglect assistance of this type would be to 
shirk our duty. 

The foreign policy of the United States should aim at 
removing the causes of social injustice and economic 
disorder. It ought to do what is possible to help men 
help themselves to a better life, so that they will be hap- 
pier individually, and as nations more ready to resist com- 
munist promises and aggressions. Since the end of World 
War II our economic assistance has done much to pre- 


serve the freedom of Western Europe which is the source 
of our culture and religious beliefs. That experience should 
be a lesson to us as we enter into a new period of resist- 
ance to aggression. 

The misery, poverty and social instability which are 
too prevalent in some parts of the world must be remedied 
to the best of our ability at the same time as we put arms 
in the hands of men to defend themselves against aggres- 
sion. The United States must direct its economic assis- 
tance toward improvement of living conditions in Asia, 
the Near East, Africa and Latin America. In social jus- 
tice and Christian charity we must not neglect the needs 
of our world neighbors, especially at a time when this 
would decidedly weaken their ability and will to defend 
themselves. 

Specifically we urge: 


1. That the technical assistance program, both through 
the UN specialized agencies and bilaterally, be strength- 
ened and expanded. Our dollars for peace must bear some 
proportion to our expenditures for defense. 

2. That economic aid to Western Europe be maintained 
to the extent necessary and be integrated into the defense 
program. 

3. That in underdeveloped areas, where conditions of 
land tenure may be both unjust and unproductive, the 
little man be given a stake in land ownership and farm 
management. The United States should do what it can to 
promote legitimate and efficient capitalistic land reform 
programs, 

4. That in the United States our own farmers put 
forth their best efforts to meet domestic and international 
food needs, within price levels consistent with the general 
level of iiving costs. A defense period should not become 
an occasion of profiteering on the part of any group, farm- 
ers included. 

—Evxecutive Committee, National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, 1951 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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